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he said; but he gave it his approval, as expressing his own view correctly.
" How much of history we have in the story of Arthur is doubtful. , Let not my readers press too hardly on details whether for history or for allegory. Some think that King Arthur may be taken to typify conscience. He is anyhow meant to be a man who spent himself in the cause of honour, duty and self-sacrifice, who felt and aspired with his nobler knights, though with a stronger and a clearer conscience than any of them, ' reverencing his conscience as his king/ ' There was no such perfect man since Adam' .as an old writer says. ' Major prae-teritis majorque futuris 4Regibus.'"
Edward Fitzgerald writes :
The " Morte <TArthur " when read to us from manuscript in 1835 had no introduction or epilogue; which was added to anticipate or excuse the "faint Homeric echoes," etc. (as nr the " Day-Dream "), to give a reason for telling an old-world tale.
Again:
Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, deep-chested music, this is something as A. T. reads, with a broad north country vowel, except the u in such words as "mute," "brute," which he pronounces like the thin French "u." His voice, very deep and deep-chested, but rather murmuring than mouthing, like tjie sound of a far sea or of a pine-wood, I remember greatly struck Carlyle when he first came to know him. There was no declamatory showing off in A. T.'s recitation of his verse; sometimes broken with a laugh, or a burlesque twist of voice, when something struck him as quaint or grim. Sometimes Spedding would read the poems to us; A. T. once told him he seemed to read too much as if bees were about his mouth, all in good humour as in sincerity. Of the Chivalry Romances he said to me, " I could not read ' Palmerin of England' nor ' Amadis/ nor any other of those Romances through. The ' Morte d'Arthur' is much the best: there are very fine things in it, but all strung together without Art1."
1 MS Note.